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GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  MAY  1,  1943 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  following 
report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field  statisti- 
cians, and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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C-ENSHAL  CROP  HEPORT  AS  OF  MM  1,  1943 

Crop  prospects  declined  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  during  April  and  were 
much  less  promising  than  at  that  time  last  year.     In  portions  of  several  south- 
western and  v/est  central  States  drought  conditions  developed  to  a  point  where  crop 
losses  had  "begun,  "but  growing  conditions  v/ere  quite  favorable  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, good  in  the  main  Corn  Belt  and  fair  to  good  in  other  areas  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,     Since  May  1  rains  have  relieved  the  situation  in  part  of  the 
Scuthv/est, 

During  April  the  rainfall  in  the  area  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Ricky 
Mountains  averaged  sbout  30  percent  below  normal  for  the  month.     In  South  Dakota, 
New  Mexico,  western  and  southv/estern  Texas,   and  western  Oklahoma,  crops  and  ranges 
v/ere  suffering  for  lack  of  rain.    Larger  are£vS  including  southeastern  Montana,  east 
ern  V/yoming,  part  of  eastern  Colorado,   southern  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  western  Kansas 
eastern  Oklahoma,  and  much  of  Texas  were  dry  and  needed  rain  soon  to  prevent  crop 
deterioration;  but  in  most  of  these  areas  the  subsoil  still  held  considerable 
moisture  pjid  conditions  were  far  better  than  at  this  season  in  the  severe  drought 
years.    Most  portions  of  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  parts  of  Colorado  ha,ve  hp.d 
fair  rains  late  in  April.     In  Iowa,  the  moderately  dry  weather,  while  not  favorable 
for  cats  or  hay,  may  help  farmers  to  plF-nt  their  full  acreage  of  corn  in  good 
season.     In  this  whole  group  of  States  between  the  Mississippi  a.nd  the  Rockies 
good  growing  v/eather  during  the  rest  of  May  could  more  than  offset  the  unfavorable 
start. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  River  late  frosts,  Bevero  freezes  or  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing,  have  cpused  extensive  damage  to  fruit  crops,   to  early  southern  vege- 
tables and  to  some  corn  and  cotton  in  the  South.     Those  conditions  also  caused 
somev/hat  more  than  the  usual  dajnage  to  winter  wheat,  winter  barley,  clover  and 
alfalfa,  delayed  the  opening  of  the  nevr  pasture  season  and  retarded  the  progress 
of  farm  work,  but  may  not  miateripll57-  reduce  total  agricultural  production.  In 
this  area,  m.oisture  conditions  v/ere  auite  generally  fa.vorable  in  early  May  Lind 
fprm  work  was  going  ahead  rapidly.     In  the  Northeast  the  very  late  start  of  the 
planting  season  may  prevent  som.o  iarmers  from  carrying  out  their  plans  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  delay  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  important  unless  complicated  by  addi- 
tional unfavorable  weather. 

West  of  txhe  Rockies  there  has  been  a  lack  of  rain  in  the  South,  but  a,niple  rain  in 
the  North.     Western  Colorado,  v/e stern  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona  need 
rain  for  ranges,  for  such  dry  land  crops  as  are  grown  and  for  some  of  the  irriga- 
tion systems  v/hich  depend  on  current  rainfall.     In  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon 
the  severe  winter  damaged  some  whea.t  and.  there  has  been  some  frost  damage  to  early 
blooming  fruits  but  in  these  States  and  California  there  have  been  good  winter 
ra.ins  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snow  in  the  mountains  and  of  water  in  storage 
for  irrigation.     In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  more  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
country,  industrial  developments  hp.ve  absorbed  many  agricultural  workers  and  small 
farm  operators,  but  the  strong  dem.and  for  farm  products  of  the  area  assures  full 
utilization  of  most  of  the  available  crop  la.nd. 

The  hay  crop  appears  to  have  had  about  an  average  start,  but  loss  of  alfalfa  dur- 
ing the  x\fintor  evidently  was  rather  heavy.     G-rowing  conditions  vrere  still  favor- 
able in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  on  May  1,  but  much  more  rain  will  be  needed  soon, 
Farther  east,  grass  is  late  but  prospects  seem  not  far  from  average.    Unless  there 
are  good  rains  in  May  the  wild  hay  crop  of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  will  be  shf»rt. 
Allowing  for  about  average  production  of  kinds  of  hay  not  yet  planted,  present 
prospects  are  for  a  hay  crop  about  equal  to  the  average  production  during  the 
last  five  years  but  10  or  11  percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop  cut  last  year. 
Allowing  for  tne  large  carryover  from  last  year's  hay  crop  and  for  the  expected 
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further  increases  in  livestock,  the  supply  of  hay  per  unit  of  livestock  next  vjintor 
seems  likely  to  he  little  more  thnn  the  average  during  the  pre-drought  period,  "but 
suDstant ially  less  than  durrng  the  Inst  5  years,    'inhe  a_uantity  utilized  last  v.'inter 
v;as  the  Is.rgest  in  mar-y  years  cv/mg  bo  'ine  very  large  .lumher  of  consuming  livestock 
and  to  exceptionally  heavy  feeding  per  h3::.d. 

Prospects  for  v;inter  vmeat  have  declined  quite  generally  and  conditions  on  May  1 
irdicated  prospects  for  a  "below  avor?ge  z:r'^-p  of  51:"  laillion  hushels.    This  vjould  he 
43  million  hushels  oelov/  prospect on  ApiJ-l  1  and  norj  tnan  100  million  helov/  the 
very  favoraole  prospects  reported  last  fall.     H^-e  production  is  estimated  at  less 
than  37  million  hushels  v/hich  v/ould  he  ahout  an  average  crop. 

Hough  approximations  of  the  expected  total  production  of  commercial  truck  crops  for 
■the  fresh  market  in  1943  indicate  a  reduction  of  14  percent  from  production  in  1942. 
plantings  of  cucumbers,  cantaloups,  and  watermelons  have  been  reduced  sharply,  and 
excluding  these  crops  expected  production  in  1943  may  he  only  ahout  10  percent  below 
last  year.     Carrots  and  snap  beans  are  about  the  only  market  vegetables  now  expected 
to  shov;  increases  in  production  over  last  year.    The  decrease  in  commercial  truck 
crops  v/ill,  however,  be  offset  to  an  unioiovm  extent  by  the  widespread  increase  in 
home  gardens.    Acreages  of  vegetables  for  canning  and  processing  reported  to  date 
show  an  increase  of  about  3  percent.    Excluding  cucumbers  for  pickles,  which  show  a 
material  reduction  in  acreage,  the  increase  is  4  percent.    As  yields  of  a  number  of 
.hese  crops  were  unusually  high  last  year  production  in  1943  does  not  seem  likely 
to  equal  last  year's  unprecedented  total. 

I- 

■production  of  peaches  in  1943  v/ill  be  light,  particularly  the  early  crop  in  the 
Southern  States  v/here  winter  and  spring  freezes  caused  serious  , damage  to  fruit  buds. 
Other  deciduous  fruits  escaped  freeze  injury  except  locally  in  some  States. 


|.:  ^l\T:    The  indicated  1943  winter  v/heat  production  is  515,159,000  bushels,  the 
V  smallest  since  1935,  27  percent  less  than  the  1942  crop  and  6  percent  below 

Ihe  10-year  (1932-41)  average.    This  production  allows  for  v/heat  which  is  expected 
to  be  harvested  from  a  relatively  large  acreage  of  "volijnteer"  v/heac  in  western 
Kansas,  parts  of  adjacent  States,  and  Texas.     The  acreage  remaining  for  harvest  — 
33,310,000  —  is  7  percent  less  than  last  year.    Prospective  abandonment  from  v/inter 
kill,  insects,  soil  drifting,  and  other  causes,  including  diversion  to  purposes  othei 
than  for  grain,  is  estimated  at  11.1  percent.     This  figui-e  is  compared  with  10,4  per- 
cent indicated  on  April  1,  7  percent  for  1942,  and  20.6  percent  for  the  10-year 
(1932-41)  average.    Abandonment  due  to  winter  killing  is  heavy  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  other  important  soft  v/heat  producing  States.    Abandonment  also  lias 
been  very  heavy  in  the  Pacif  ic-Northv/est ,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  because  of  poor 
plant  development  last  fall  and  severe  damage  from  low  v/inter  temperatures.  Heavy 
loss*  of  acrea.ge  in  Nev/  Mexico  can  be  attributed  largely  to  dry  soil  conditions.  In 
the  southern  Great  Plains,  timely  rains  early  in  April  relieved  the  acute  shortage 
of  surface  moisture  but  top  soil  was  beginning  to  be  quite  dry  by  May  1,  Subsoil 
moisture  supplies  are  belov/  last  year  in  the  v/estern  G-reat  Plains  but  with  moderate 
replenishment  should  carry  the  wheat  crop  to  harvest*    Cold  dry  weather  prevailing 
l>iring  much  of  April  retarded  wheat  growth  and  reduced' moisture  requirements.  G-reen 
bugs  have  caused  some  loss  in  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Texas.    The  indicated  yield  on 
May  1  is  15.5  bushels  per  harvested  acre,  compared  with  19.7  bushels  last  year  and 
an  average  of  14.3  bushels.  . 
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RXE;    Prospective  production  of  r^'^e  is  estiioated  at  36,854,000  "bushels  in  the  first 

forecast  of  the  1943  crop.    The  ej^jected  yield  is  11.7  bushels  per  acre  on 
3,137,000  acres  remaining  for  harvest.     Indicated  acreage  and  production  are  nrach 
lov-er  tiian  in  1942,  vjhich  vras  a  near *-recorvi.  year,  and  they  are  sli^tly  "below  the 
1952-41  average*  . 

Yield  prosx)ects  v/ere  above  average  in  the  rs-jor  rye -producing  West  North  Central 
region  and  adjacent  States  of  Wisconsin,  Michieaa,  and  Colorado,  also  in  5  South- 
eastern rye-growing  States  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  but  exceeded  last  year  in 
only  one  State,  —  Missouri.     In  the  6  States  touching  the  Ohio  Hiver,  prospects 
were  beloxir  last  year  and  below  average.    Only  sliglat  shifts  from  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  to  be  ha-rvested  for  grain  were  indicated.    A  slight  percentage 
increase  in  several  West  North  Central  States  is  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in 
other  sections* 

QATS  (50uJI-I3M  STATES):    Prospective  production  of  oats  in  the  Southern  States  is 

higher  than,  at  this  time  last  year,  but  still  below 
average.    Condition  was  reported  at  63  percent  ,  compared  v/ith  58  on  May  1,  1942  2.nd^ 
the  1932-41  May  1  average  of  69  percent.     In  Oklahona  and  Texas,  v/here  more  than 
half  of  the  planted  acreage  of  the  southern  area  is  located*  freezing  weather  caus' 
heaver  abandonment  and  thin  stejids.    Some  acreage  v/as  plowed  up  and  replanted* 
frosts  in  mid-April  and  continued  cool  weather  delayed  progress  of  the  crop  in  most 
of  the  South,  with  some  loss       v;inter-kill  on  heavy,  vret  soils.    Progress  varies 
from  plants  well  headed  on  fall-so^m  acreas:e  in  the  southernmost  sections  to 
retarded  development  of  spring  plantings.    Southern  farmers  report  55  percent  of 
bheir  acreage  fall-sovm.    The .slight  increase  in  spring-sovm  acreage  probably  is 
due  to  increased  replanting  after  v/inter  losses. 

SAY  I    The  estimated  13,398,000  tons  of  hay  on  farms  May  1,  1943  were  roughly  2  mil-| 
lion  tons  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  v/ere  the  largest  yiay  1  farm  stocks  of  ' 
iiay  since  1939*    At  that  time,  the  farm  carryover  was  about  3  million  tons  more  thatt 
at  present.    The  10-year  (1932-41)  average  of  May  1  stocks  is  10,551,000  tons.  A 
longer  than  usual  hay  feeding  season  greatly  depleted  hay  supplies  in  the  west  coast 
States  a-nd  Idaho,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Ohio  7aiiey  States.     In  most  other 
States  current  stocks  are  larger  than  average.    The  May  1943  condition  of  tame  hay  ;■ 
ms  81-,  V7hich  is  3  points  above  the  10-year  average  but  is  2  points  below  last  year, 
when  yields  per  acre  v/ere  -'jnus'oally  high.. 
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OITHUS  ?HUITS  :    As  the  harvesting  season  advances  it  is  evident  that  production  of  ' 

all  oranges  for  the  1942-43  season  is  larger  than  previously  esti- 
mated.   Sarly  and  midseason  varieties,  harvest  of  v/hich  is  about  over,  turned  out 
about  the  same  as  indicated  on  April  1.    Production  of  Valencia  oranges,  v/hich  ' 
Comprise  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  total  crop,  is  now  estimated  about  6  per-  \^ 
aent  larger  tha.n  on  April  1.     Increases  are  indicated,  in  both  Florida  and  California.!  p; 
Talencias  -in  Florida,  are  more  than  half  h-arvested;  in  California  the  crop  is  har- 
vested in  the  Desert  Valleys  and  partially  harvested  in  central  counties,  although 
the  main  harvest  in  other  co-ijinties  had  not  begun  on  May  1,  ■  * 


Harvesting  of  grapefruit  in  Florida  and  Texas  is  nearly  over  and  is  well  along  in 
Arizona  and  the  IDesert  Valleys  of  California.    Harvest  of  the  summer  crop  in  other 
areas  of  California  has  not  started.    Production  of  grapefruit  in  all  States  for 
the  1942-43  season  is  now  estimated  to  be  4  percent  larger  than  the  estimate  of 
Kpril  1, 

Txras  fore'-' 


Ifey  1  reports  indicate  a  2.6  percent  larger  lemon  crop  in  California  than 
oast  on  April  1. 
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CE3RHI33J     The  California  1943  cherry  crop  is  estimated  at  19,700  tons  compared 

with  33,000  in  1942,  and  the  lO-j^ear  (1932-41)  s.vera.f^e  of  21,840  tons. 
Indicated  production  of  the  S.oj'-al  Ann  variety  is  9,300  tons,  compared  witn  13,000 
in  1942  and  6,400  tons  in  1941.    Poor  pollination,  resulting  chiefly  from  unfavor- 
p'ole  v/eather  during  the  period  of  "bloom,  resulted  in  a  poor  or  uneven  set  in  many 
California  cherrj;^  orchards.     The  May  1  condition  of  sv/eet  cherries  in  Washington 
was  87  percent  and  of  sour  cherries,  85  percent.    Last  year  the  condition  was  90 
for  sweet  and  93  for  sour.     In  Oregon,  tne  May  1  condition  of  sv;eet  varieties  was 
88  percent  compared  with  91  percent  a  year  ago;  sour  varieties,  84  percent,  com- 
pared v-;ith  95  percent  in  1942,     Carlot  movement  of  sweet  cherries  from  V/ashin^a'ton 
and  Oregon  I'/ill  "begin  the  second  or  third  week  of  June — somewhat  later  than  usual. 
In  the  iTorth  Central  and  Northeastern  States,  prospects  are  generally  good  for  sour 
'cherries,  "but  severe  damage  from  v/inter  killing  and  April  frosts  has  greatly  re- 
duced sv/eet  cherry  production  prospects, 

PSAGiiBS ;    Peach  production  in  the  10  early  Southern  States  is  forecast  at  9,141,00- 

"busnols,  the  lov/est  on  record  except  the  crops  of  1911  and  1932.  This 
estimate  compares  v/ith  last  year's  production  of  19,591,000  "bushels  and  the  10-yesr 
(1S32-41)  average  of  15,108,000  "bushels.    Prospective  production  in  all  10  States 
was  reduced  sharply  "by  winter  and  spring  freeze  damage  to  buds,   especially  in 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  ajid  the  Ca^rolinas.     Severe  freeze  damage  also  occurred  in  parts 
of  all  other  peach  States  east  of  the  Pocky  Mountains,  although  in  some  important 
sections  of  Nev/  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  present  outlook  is  for 
fair  crops.     The  condition  of  California  Clingstone  peaches  on  May  1  was  reported 
at  68  percent  compared  with  87  percent  on  May  1  last  year  and  the  10-year  ( 1932-41) 
May  1  average  of  79  percent,     California  Freestones  were  reported  at  73  percent 
condition  compared  with  81  percent  last  year  and  the  10~year  (1932-41)  average  of 
78  percent.     All  other  V/estern  peach  States  expect,  fair  to  good  crops. 

POTATOaS;     Condition  of  the  1943  early  Irish  potato  crop  in  the  10  Southern 
States  and  California  was  78  percent  on  May  1,  the  same  as  on 
May  1  last  year  "but  2  points  a"bove  the  lO-year  ( 1932-41)  average  condition  of  76 
percent  on  Ma^'-  1,     April  growing  conditions  v/ero  quite  favora"ble  in  Ala"bajna, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  "but  frost  damage  and  continued  cold  vi^eather  held  "back 
the  potato  crop  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.     The  com"bined  condition  for  the  11 
States  was  uncha-nged  from  April  1, 

Harvest  of  the  North  Plorida  potato  crop  "began  a"bout  the  first  of  May  after  "being 
dela.ysd  about  three  v;eeks  by  freezes.    With  recent  excellent  growing  weather  the 
condition  has  improved  remarkably  and  indications  point  to  a  fair  yield.  In 
Alabama,  digging  of  commercial  early  potatoes  began  about  May  1  witn  the  crop 
generally  in  excellent  shape.     The  Louisiana-  crop  was  retarded  early  in  the  season 
by  freezes  and  cold,  '  wet  weather.     April  weather,  however,  was  quite  favorable  and 
potatoes  made  good  progress.     Carlot  movement  began  April  30, 

In  California,  harvest  is  in  full  progress  and  crop  prospects  continue  to  bo  very 
favorable.     Q,uality  of  the  early  narvest  has  been  exceptionally  good. 

MAPLE  SUaAR  PRODUCTION;    Approximately  7  percent  fewer  maple  trees  were  tapped 

this  spring  than  in  1942,     The  season  was  longer  tnan 
usual  but  the  flow  was  impeded  by  a  period  of  severely  cold  v/eather.  Production 
of  equivalent  sugar  per  tree  v/as  somewhat  lower  than  last  year  but  about  25  percent 
above  the  10-yoar  (l932-4l)  average.     This  year's  sirup  production  is  10  percent 
below  1942' s  totals,  while  the  maple  sugar  production  is  17  percent  below. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTION  MAY  1,  1943 
PASTURES 

Farm  pi^stures  this  year,  although  delayed  by  cool  vreather  in  many  sections  and  in 
need  of  rain  in  some  areas,  appear  to  be  off  to  about  an  average  start.     May  1  con- 
dition for  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged  78  percent  of  normal.     This  was  lower 
than  in  either  of  the  la  st  two  ysars  but  v/as  somewhat  above  the  1932-41  average  of 
74  percent  for  May  1, 

Cool  April  v/eather  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States  retarded  pasture  develop- 
ment and  in  Northern  States  the  shift  from  winter  rations  to  green  feed  my  be  de- 
layed ten  days  to  two  weeks  later  than  usual.     In  the  main,  however,  pastures_in 
this  area  are  vrell  supplied  vrith  m.oisture  and  should  develop  rapidly  with  the  coming 
of  warm  vreather.     In  the  Southeast,  pastures  were  rather  generally  better  than  on 
May  1  a  year  ago  when  weather  was  extremely  dry.     In  the  lower  States  of  the  South 
Central  region  rapid  improvement  of  pasturejs  has  already  taken  place  with  the  advance 
of  the  season.     The  condition    of  pastures  in  the  group  of  states  fr(3Ti  Alabama 
thirough  Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  8  to  12  points  higher  than  cm  April  l,In  Vlashington,  ■• 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Nevada  pastures  also  shov/ed  marked  improvement  during  April, 

In  the  West  North  Central  States,  pastijres  v/ere  i^ather  spotted  with  developemnt 
coris iderably  delayed  by  cool  weather  and  vdth  additional  rain  needed  in  some  areas,  • 
In  the  Southwest,  April  rainfall  was  light,  and  pastures  and  ranges  were  generally 
in  need  of  moisture  to  maintain  growth  of  early  grass.     Drought  was  especially  * 
severe  in  southern  and  western  Texas,  mxuch  of  Nevr  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Arizona, 
In  the  central  and  northern  Rocky  Mountain  States,  pastures  v/ere  generally  in  good 
condition,  vhile  California  had  uniformly  excellent  pastures  over  the  entire  State# 

mm  PRODUCTION 

For  the  second  time  since  January,   1940,  total  monthly  milk  production  in  the  United 
States  failed  to  exceed  that  of  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year.     Estimated  at 
lOj  billion  pounds,  the  April  farmi  production  of  milk  was  short  of  the  April  record 
high  of  Ipst  year  by  GO  million  pounds  or  nearly  1  percent,     A  larger  number  of  m.ilk 
cows  xvas  more  than  offset  by  a  smaller  milk  production  per  cow,  ■ivith  April  weather 
conditions  generally  less  favorable  to  the  mdlk  flow  than  were  conditions  a  year  ago# 
The  April  output  divided  by  the  population  indicates  a  daily  per  capita  production  of 
2,51  pounds  compared  with  2,32  pounds  in  the  previous  month,   2,56  pounds  in  April 
last  year  and  an  April  1937-41  average  of  2,35  pounds* 

Milk  production  per  cow  thus  far  in  1943  has  not  held  up  so  vrell  as  a  year  earlier 
and  on  May  1  averaged  only  16,12  pounds  per  covf  compared  v\,nth  16»67  on  that  date 
last  year,    A  late  spring,  with  generally  retarded  pastures,  and  shortages  of 
high-protein  feeds  and  skilled  labor  in  many  areas,  have  discouraged  h  ope  s  for  a 
record  1943  m.ilk  production  in  most  dairy  qiAarters,     Production  per  cow  on  May  1  wr.s 
lov.'or  than  a  year  ago  in  all  groups  of  States  excepting  the  South  Central  but  was, 
however,  well  above  the  May  1,'~1932-41  average  in  every  region  of  the  country.  In 
herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents,  72,6  percent  of  the  m.ilk  cows  were  being  milked 
on  May  1,     This  percentage  was  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1937. 
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::ens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  6,727,000,000  eggs  in  April,  12  percent  more  than  the 
)revioiis  peak  April  production  of  1942  and  36  percent  alDove  the  10-year  (1932-41) 
iverage,    Record  production  of  eggs  has  occurred  in  all  months  follov/ing  July  1941> 
.Production  in  April  was  higher  than  a  year  earlier  in  all  areas  of  the  country  and, 
■3xcept  for  the  Western  area,  was  also  the  highest  of  record*    The  aggregate  produc- 
tion for  the  first  4  months  of  the  year  was  15  percent  higher  than  the  previous 
record  i.)roduction  for  this  period  of  1942» 

The  rate  of  production  per  layer  of  17.08  eggs  during  April  was  2  percent  less  than 
the  record  high  of  17.49  last  year  but  is  3  percent  higher  than  the  10-year  average 
of  16.54  eggs.    Production  per  layer  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  was  52.34 
9gfi:s  compared  vrith  52.41  eggs  d^jiring  the  same  period  in  1942* 

There  were  3^3,902,000  layers  on  farms  during  April  —  a  peak  numher  for  the  month, 
15  percent  over  last  year  and  51  percent  higher  than  the  10-year  average.  The 
duraher  of  layers  in  April  was  the  highest  of  record  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
3xcept  in  the  Western  States  v/here  they  v;ere  the  highest  since  1931. 

There  v/ere  470,149,000  chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year's  hatching  on  farms 
May  1,  1943  conrpared  v/ith  419,-441,000  a  year  earlier,  an  increase  of  12  percent. 
This  is  the.  largest  number  of  chicks  and  young  chickens  on  hand  May  1  since  the 
record  begcin  in  1931  an'd  is  38  percent  above  the  lO-year  average.    All  sections  of 
the  co^antry  showed  increases  over  last  year  ranging  from  3  percent  in  the  Western 
States  to  31  oercent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 


CHIOKS  AlTD  YOUlTa  CHICKEKS  OH  FARI^IS  MAT  1 

 (Thou£and£)  

:~  North  "  :  E. North  :  W.llorth  ;    South      :    South    :  :  United 

:_Atlantic  j_  Central      Central  ^  Atlant_ic_;_Central_;_W£st_ern_:__St_at_es  _ 
V.  1932-41      367868         70,282        85,079       40,574         81,852       25,533  "340,190 
942                  42,175         80,966      122,790       46,462         96,107       30,941  419,441 
943  £.5jl354  87,699  _  134,018  50,532   ^110jl595  3l^951_  _470^149_ 

eak  production  of  hatchery  chicks  continues  with  demands  still  -unsatisfied*  There 
some  indication  that  hatchings  during  May  and  J-ane  will  be  large  but  that  after 
y  20  m^my  hatcheries  v/ill  slow  operations  to  keep  in  line  with  a  decline  in  adv&nc« 
ookings. 

Farmers  received  33.7  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  on  April  15  compared  with  34.0  cents 
on  March  15,  and  with  25.6  cents  on  April  15  a  year  ago.     Mid- April  farm  egg  prices 
were  the  highest  for  this  date  since  1920  and  have  been  exceeded  in  only  2  years 
since  1910 when  records  were  first  kept.    Prices  of  36.0  and  36.6  cents  per  dozen 
uere  received  by  farmers  in  1919  and  1920  respectively.    The  April  15  egg  price  is 
more  than  double  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  price. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  chickens  in  mid-April  were  the  highest  for  this  date 
Bince  1920«    The  April  15  price  was  24.6  cents  per  pound  live  weig>it  compared  v/ith 
18,4  cents  a  year  earlier  and  the  March  15,  1943  price  of  23.5  cents. 

T^orkey  prices  on  April  15  a,veraged  28.8  cents  per  pound  live  weight  cojoqpared  with 
19,8  cents  a  year  earlier  and  with  the  5-year  (1937-41)  April  15  average  of  15.4 
cents. 

Oost  of  feed  in  a  typical  farm  poultry  ration  on  April  15  was  $2.00  per  100  pounds, 
an  increase  of  8  cents  per  100  over  the  March  15  price  and  33  cents  higher  th^n  the 
April  15,  1942  price.    Egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and  t\irkey-feed  ratios  on  April  15 
were  considerably  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 
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Thousand  "bushels 

M  Y 

T  Q 

16,.5 

18,5 

16.5 

Ar\'7 
*±\j  ( 

OX^ 

irf 

16,9 

18,5 

17.0 

oft  id 

d  r  o 

OA  A 

Pa 

AQ 
frO 

14,1 

14,5 

..  13.0 

1  ,  1  '^l 

o^x 

fiOA 

b<d^ 

unio 

Oi. 

15.2 

17,0 

•14,0 

QQ^Z 

yyo 

X ,  b^y 

1     T  TA 

ITT 

12*0 

13,5 

12,0 

1 1 56y 

T     OA  A 

X  ,  Ot3<d 

T"»  1 

52, 

12,3 

11,0 

11,0 

1  ,U2o 

ooy 

D  r  d 

Kicii, 

12.3 

X4.6 

13.0 

1  ceo 
l,5b3 

1 ,  xbU 

OOo 

V:  1  S  , 

123 

11,2 

12.0 

12.0 

2,  r66 

1 ,  b<?U 

1    A7  A 
Xjftr  b 

Minn, 

loo 

13,3 

15,0 

15.0 

0 , 451 

•7    T  AC; 

»5 1  oftO 

O  AAR 

Iowa 

19 

14.6 

15,0 

15,5 

1,  224 

OQA 

wo , 

60 

10.9 

11,0 

12,5 

422 

4yo 

J.\! ,  JaiC, 

C)  rb 

9,9 

17.5 

12^5 

r ,  oOo 

1  c   n  o  o 
lb,  Ub/d 

f  ,  xoo 

b , JaK» 

C  G  O 

552 

10.5 

17.0 

11,5 

5,  ooO 

xo , o ( d 

A  AG'S! 

b,  byo 

1)6  Dr. 

450 

13.5 

11,5 

C      Q  OC 

0 ,  y  db 

O  ,  X  ' 

Kans, 

122 

10,5 

11.0 

10,5 

C  QO 

OoO 

1 ,  oo  r 

1  ,  doL 

Jej., 

12 

12.4 

14,0 

13,0 

104 

1  Kyi 

Xi^D 

20 

13,4 

14,0 

13,5 

231 

OQ  A 

va. 

44 

11,3 

13,0 

11.5 

538 

OoO 

PIA  A 

W.Va, 

4 

11.3 

12.5 

10.5 

96 

/to 

AO 

41 

8.3 

9.5 

9;:G 

490 

/I 

s.c. 

32 

8.4 

8.5 

8.5 

124 

0/1  it 

O7  0 

23 

6,5 

7.0 

7,0 

14U 

T  AA 

X  OX 

24 

11.1 

12.5 

11.0 

lb  r 

O/^A 
i:/0*± 

IT.  ^  — 

Tenn. 

34 

8.4 

9,5 

9.5 

311 

oyy 

Okxa. 

114 

8.3 

9.5 

7.5 

4y  o 

X ,  loo 

Ow  t-" 

m  

i.ex. 

23 

9.6 

12.0 

10.0 

PI 

PAT) 

Mont, 

35 

10.3 

15,0 

10.5 

•  720 

368 

T  J  ^  i-. 

laano 

6 

13.0 

16,0 

10.0 

81 

112 

60 

17 

7.2 

10,0 

9.0 

151 

190" 

153 

uolo. 

126 

7.6 

13.5 

10.5 

345 

1»250 

1.323 

19 

1/5.9 

12,5 

9.0 

1/51 

188 

171 

Uteii 

10 

o,  a 

11,0 

8.0 

24 

88 

80 

Ol 

9.7 

13.0 

12.0 

303 

416 

372 

Oreg. 

32 

12.8 

14.0 

14.0 

453 

420 

448 

Calif 

9 

_  _12.4 

_  13^0_  „ 

13^0  _ 

 113_ 

_  _13.0„  _ 

_  HZ  _ 

U.S.,  _ 

_  _3^137_  _ 

_  -.11.4  _ 

_  i4^9_  ^ 

il^7_  ^ 

_  38^589_ 

57^341^  _ 

3^,854  _  „ 

1/  Snort- time  average 


KiAPLE  PRODUCTS 


:           Trees  tapped 

J          Sugar  made 

:         Sirup  made  l/  _ 

State 

J Average; 
-J  1932-41: 

1942  : 

1943 

; Average: 
:  1932-41: 

:  1943 

: Average: 
il932-41i 

1942 

:  1943 

Thousand  trees 

Thousand  pounds 

Thousand  gallons _ 

Me. 

174 

128 

133 

10  8 

6 

24 

27 

25 

344 

254 

241 

51  44 

18 

66 

66 

70 

Vt, 

4,918 

4,000 

3,680 

321  320 

328 

1,007 

1.310 

1,132 

Mass, 

224 

200 

202 

53  28 

23 

57 

64 

64 

H.Y. 

3,144 

3,111 

2,893 

245  177 

124 

718 

933 

839 

Pa. 

587 

441 

375 

73  40 

27 

173 

128 

95 

Ohio 

1,024 

854 

786 

10  5 

2 

•  284 

177 

193 

Mich, 

4S7 

438 

542 

18  19 

6 

108 

102 

134 

Wis. 

326 

333 

283 

5  2 

2 

74 

90 

46 

Ed* 

14  11 

8 

23 

li 

1  ^ 

10_States  _11»579 

_  9.847  _ 

i.l69 

 8g0  654 

 544_ 

_  2,534  _ 

5,  £15 

1/  Bobs  not  include  maple  products  produced  on  nonfarm  lands  in  Somerset  County. 
Kaine, 
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UNIXED   STATES   D  El  P  A  RT  iVl  B  N  T   OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop   Report  bureau  or  agrigui-tu«a!.  economics  Washington,  i-.^C:,, 


as  of 
Ma7  1»  1943 : 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


niiMiiiiiMiinitMr:Mni*j<itiiMi»iMftifiiiiiittiniiii4Hii(t!iuiiiiiii« 


T 1 1 1  III  I  n  14 


M  t :  n )  I ',  M  I  f  H I : ) '  n  I }  1 1 1 1 )  M  I  u 


Max  lOj  1943  

i>'nniliiliiililiilil>ii(iiiniiilil<Miiliinitiliiii'.iriliiiiiiiiiiililiiiiiiiiiili\ 


■CITHJS  FHJITS 


COIJDITION  }aY  1,  1943  OF  CERTAIN 
FHJIT  AND  mH  CBDPS 


Crop 


and 


State 


 Production  iT  

Average  :  :  Indicated 

1930-39  :    1941      :  1942 


Crop 


and 


Stat< 


age 

»  • 

1943 

!-41 

t    1942  J 

Percent 

61 

75 

53 

79 

85 

70 

79 

87 

68 

78 

81 

73 

62 

76 

54 

75 

78 

87 

79 

88 

69 

80 

72 

76 

78 

82 

82 

87 

83 

85 

85 

81 

82 

89 

83 

80 

85 

91 

87 

91 

88 

61 

80 

5/53 

76 

73 

82 

71 

78 

72 

65 

69 

71 

60 

64 

30 

53 

68 

54 

78 

85 

81 

64 

74  . 

64 

76 

86 

-71 

ohangj:s: 


Calit'omis.,  all 

Havel s  and 
misc.  _2/ 

Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Early  &  mid- 
season 

Vglencias 
Texas,  all  2j 
Arizona,  all  2/ 


_  _Thousand_to xes  

37,198       51,532  43,662 


15,803 
21 , 395 
18,940 


22,027 
29,505 
27,200 


14, -880 
28.782 
36 , 300 


19.300 
17,000 
2,900 
700 


3/12,521 
3/  6,321 
1.157 

_       '  259 

Louisiana    all  2/         2^5  192  34C_ 

5  States  5'?7329        82,434  83,902 

OTQ^i|ssr     ~-  — 

Florida  2,350         2,100  4,400 

Ali  OPAITGFS  AI'TD 


15,200 
12,000 
2,650 
660 


5  States  60,179  84,534 


88 ,  3a2 


14,760       19,200  26,500 

3/5,250         7,000  9,500 

3/10,393       12,200  17,000 

6,350       14,500  17.100 

1,505         3,450  2,415 

1,768         3,144  ■  2,662 

789         1,343  1,304 

  979   l,3Pl  1 , 358  _ 

_     4  S tate s  24 ,383   40 ,294   4F,  ^7  _ 

LJiDONS: 

California                 8,815       11.753  14,000 
LIkES; 


Florida,  all  - 

Seedless 

Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 

Desert  Valleys 

Other 


8,815  11,753 
_       37  -        150  _        175  I 


PSAarESj 
Florida 

California,,  all 

Clingstone 

Freestone 
PEARS  t 
5Torida 

California,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
GRAPES: 
Florida 

California,  all 
Wine  varieties 
Pais in  varieties 
Table  varieties 
CEERPJES: 
*v?ashington 
Oregon 
California 
QTHEB  CaOPSt 
C-alif  omiaJ 
Apples, com- 
mercial crop 
Plums 
Prunes 
Apricots 
Almonds 
Walnuts 
Florida;, 
Avocados 
Blueberries 


Florida   -.i.  _     «_        _  _a-t_     _    -  — -j^.-^::.  --  .,1--,^^ 

X/i-^eXaTejs  To  crop  TromliToom  oF  year  snown.  "In  Calirornia  tiie  prclcing  season  usually  extends  ii^ 

about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year.     In  other  States  the  season  begins  about 

October  1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  harvest  of  v.Mch  usually  starts  about  April  1.^   For  some 

States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested, ^ 

arxd/or  eliminated  on  account  of  market,  conditions.    Alabama  and  Mississippi  production  negligible 

since  1938.     2j  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.     3/  Short- time  average.    4/  December  1 

indicated  production.  5/  1943  cherry  production  in  California  indicated  to  be  19,700  tons  as  of 

May  1,  compared  vdth  33,000  tons  produced  in  1942  and  21,000  tons  in  1941, 


EAi^LY  POTATOES  1/ 


PEACHES 


State  : 

Average 

»  1 

Average 

• 

\  Average 
J  1932-41 

'\  ; 

1.932-41 

1         2  _ 

i  -^143  _  J 

_ 1932-41 

1  _1 94 2  _ 

:    1942  : 

Percent 

Percent 

"Thousand  bushels 

N.C. 

80 

84 

70  1 

60 

71 

11 

1,978 

2,463 

s,c. 

77 

78 

68 

1  62 

72 

21 

1,832 

,  3,500 

76 

73 

73 

t  61 

76 

31 

4,896 

3/  6,177 

Fla.  ■ 

71 

84  ' 

65 

1  61 

75 

53 

72 

123 

Ala. 

77  ' 

70 

80 

5  58 

72 

42 

1.411 

1,595 

i.'ilSS, 

75 

80 

79 

!  59 

73 

46 

833 

974 

Ark, 

77 

78 

79 

1  48 

68 

25 

1,891 

2,337 

74 

75 

87 

i  59 

71 

44 

283 

335 

Okla, 

75 

75 

82 

I  37 

67 

21 

456 

477 

'i^ex. 

70 

75 

76 

I     .  48 

61 

39 

1.456 

1,610 

Calif, 

88 

90 

92  J 

il  States 

"■"75"'"' 

"'"78"'"' 

78 

56 

27  " 

"  "TlB»108 

""  TgTs'gr' 

Ind* 

1943  _ 

79^ 
1,344 
'2,65c 
84 

i,03r. 

64w 
82C 
21c 
2^0 
1,332 


_l/~Includes  all  Irish  XwhiteT  potatoes  for  harvest  before  Sept.  1  in  States  listed, 

2/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested  on  account 

of  market  conditions. 
> 3/  Includes  250,000  bushels  harvested  but  not  utilized  due'  to  excessive  cullage. 
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UNITED  ST'A-TEIS   D  El  P  A  RT  M  E  N  T   OF"  AGRICULTURE: 

CROP^  Report  bureau  of  agricuutural.  econon^ics           Washington,  D.  C. 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  May  10,,  1943  ,  

Ja^..lt...l?^3   o.:00_l.M.(3.W,T.l 


* 

ALL  HAY 

i 

TAME  HAY 

• 
• 

PASTIIHB 

^tQ.cks 

_oii  LB-ITn^  Maz  1 

2.oaAitiPji  Max  i  - 

• 
• 

C^niilian  Us^f^ 

State  :A 

verage 

:  : 

:Average; 

• 
• 

zAverage:  ! 

:l 

932-41 

:    1942  : 

1943  :19 

32-41: 

1942  : 

1943 

:1932-41:  1942  : 

194C 

2a  ous.aa.d__t  0  na 

— ■ 

>_  £6£peni,  _ 

Maine 

100 

69 

135 

87 

89 

92 

.  83 

85 

•89 

38 

26 

69 

87 

90 

85 

83 

87 

78 

vt. 

87 

37 

140 

88 

92 

91 

86 

89 

84 

Mass. 

47 

38 

76 

86 

92 

89 

84 

88 

85 

4 

4 

6 

86 

76 

87 

78 

75 

78 

Conn. 

42 

40 

40 

87 

85 

87 

83 

81 

76 

IT.Y. 

579 

262 

717 

79 

85 

80 

77 

85 

76 

il.J. 

53 

53 

56 

80 

78 

80 

78 

76 

78 

"Do 
JL  d.. 

400 

306 

431 

80 

82 

80 

77 

81 

76 

Ohio 

411 

300 

348 

78 

31 

76 

75 

80 

74 

Ind. 

369 

277 

310 

77 

31 

75 

76 

81 

74 

111. 

514 

407 

475 

77 

84 

73 

76 

84 

74 

Mi  ch. 

423 

531 

553 

79 

85 

85 

72 

81 

78 

'^■''i  s . 

591 

779 

If  146 

78 

88 

68 

75 

86 

84 

Minn. 

622 

333 

692 

75 

82 

71 

83 

77 

lov/a 

545 

509 

888 

75 

86 

76 

75 

84 

80 

Mo. 

401 

300 

547' 

74 

85 

80 

73 

84 

78 

273 

602 

553 

61 

88 

77 

56 

87 

76 

S.Dak. 

2  52 

355 

812 

66 

84 

78 

63 

84  ■ 

74 

391 

543 

664 

72 

87 

80 

67 

85 

79 

Kan.s» 

165 

219 

"  280 

71 

88 

80 

63 

89 

82 

Del, 

11 

13 

15 

81 

76 

75 

78 

78 

69 

Md.  ■ 

72 

57 

67 

78 

70 

78 

76 

72 

75 

Va. 

168 

152 

225 

79 

63 

80 

77 

62 

76 

l^.  Va. 

84 

102 

87 

78 

75 

76 

"74 

70 

70 

190 

268 

'241 

78 

• 

72 

75 

78 

70 

73 

s.c. 

95 

105 

152 

67 

69 

70 

70 

68 

7G 

G*a. 

134 

186 

20Q 

70 

67 

77 

76 

69 

74 

Pi  a. 

15 

18 

24 

70 

73 

75 

74 

80 

72 

Ky» 

291 

289  . 

260 

79 

81 

79 

77 

78 

73 

Tenn. 

352 

439 

404 

77 

72 

78 

76 

70 

76 

Ala. 

164 

274 

2X6 

69 

74 

74 

76 

73 

79 

Miss. 

179 

266 

236^ 

71 

73 

74 

76 

77 

75 

Ark. 

205 

264 

246 

76 

81 

76 

79 

85 

76 

La. 

44 

41 

42 

74 

80 

75 

78 

82 

80 

Okla. 

128 

205 

159 

'69 

76 

70 

66 

88 

77 

Tex. 

185 

326 

199 

68 

77 

74 

72 

90 

77 

Mont. 

330 

580 

46& 

80 

91 

84 

73 

90 

84 

Idaho 

226 

156 

115 

88 

87 

84 

83 

85 

86 

'Wyo. 

164 

200 

191 

34 

92 

88 

79 

90 

92 

Colo. 

222 

329 

339 

82 

95 

89 

68 

94 

89 

IT.Mex. 

40 

96 

45 

80 

88 

80 

68 

91 

70 

Ariz. 

43 

50 

25 

87 

89 

89 

88 

86 

74 

Utah 

79 

73 

106 

84 

88 

88 

SO 

86 

86 

Hev. 

65 

40 

51 

84 

86 

85 

65 

80 

84 

Wash. 

162 

177 

59 

85 

89 

84 

81 

85 

7^2 

Oreg. 

213 

175 

103 

85 

88 

89 

83 

83 

85 

5.a.Iil._ 

 ^3i6. 

 ^ 

_  a4_ . 

_  _84  _  _ 

-  _8ii 

87  

lOj.52.1. 

>  -Ji»a6a 

-  78_  . 

_  -82.  _  _ 

^1_  _ 

_71 

 8.;^  _  _ 

UNJ-TEIO  STAT'EIS   DE:f='ARXMe:NT   OF  AGRICULTURE: 

vOrop   Report  bureau  of--  aqrjcuuxurau  economics  Washington,  B.  C, 

as  of  CROP  RElPORTiNG  BOARD  ^iay  10 »  1943  

 May.....l.^..l943   i:00  i^iu Je,W,.214 

!Mlt]tMMlFi:ilMllinill)IIIIUM:MinMIIMIIIIIMIIinillltllllUl/lttinilllllllllllMI||llllltl1tll1tHlMnM1ll(tllin  i; 


MOITTHLY  MILK  PROIUCTION  ON  FARflS,  UUITED  STATES 
1937-41  Average,  1942,  and  1943 


Month  : 

Average 

Monthly  total 

•               •  • 
t               •  • 

1943 

:     Daily  average_j)er 
:  Average  :  : 

capita 

1937-41 

:    1942    :    1943  : 

1942 

:  1937-41 

:    1942  : 

1943 

Million  pounds 

Pqt. 

Pounds 

March 

8,656 

9,641  9,759 

101 

2»14 

2.32 

2.32 

April 

9,231 

10,305  10,245 

99 

2.35 

2.56 

2.51 

Jan, -April,  Incl. 

33,068 

36,984  37,157 

100,5 

2.11 

2.30 

2.28 

MILK  PROFJCEl}  PER  MILK  C0V7  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


State 

* 

May  1 

;  State 

Ma^  1 

and 

:  Average 

• 
• 

•  i 

•  i 

!  and 

:  Average 

. 

Division 

:  1932-41 

:  1942 

:  1943 

I  Division 

;  1932-41 

t  1942 

:  1943 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Me. 

14.3 

15.4 

15.1 

\  Md. 

15.2 

17.4 

15.5 

H.H. 

14.6 

15.2 

15.3 

)  Va. 

11.2 

11.9 

12.3 

Vt. 

15.0 

18.6 

17.4 

5  W.Va. 

10.7 

11.0 

10.2 

.'•'la  s  s . 

18. 6 

19.2 

18.2 

i  N.G. 

11.4 

12.4 

12.0 

Conn. 

18.0 

19.8 

18.5  ; 

!  S.C. 

9.9  ■ 

11.2 

10.7 

N.  Y. 

19.2 

22.5 

21.1 

;  Ga. 

9.1 

9.0 

9.4 

•  J  • 

20.7 

22.5 

21.9  1 

S.  ATL. 

11.03 

11.98 

11.91 

Pa.. 

18.0 

20.6 

19.6 

!  Ky. 

11.6 

12.3 

11.5 

N.ATL. 

18.20 

20.80 

19.72  < 

!  Tenn. 

10.5 

11.6 

11.5 

Ohio 

16.3 

17.8 

16.9 

;  Ala. 

8.7 

9.7 

9.1 

Ind-. 

15.2 

17.1 

15.6  1 

Miss, 

8.0 

8.2 

8.2 

111. 

15.  9 

17.9 

17.1 

!  Ark. 

9.7 

9.7 

9.2' 

Mich. 

18.4 

20.0 

19.7 

Okla. 

12.5 

12.2 

12.2 

ifis. 

13.4 

21.4 

20.5  ; 

Tex. 

10.4 

9.7 

10".  2" 

E.II.CEiIT. 

17.24 

19.59 

18.64  ! 

,  S.CENT. 

10.39 

10.57 

10.66 

Minn. 

17.7 

19.6 

18.5  ! 

;  Mont . 

14.9 

16.8 

17.9 

Iowa 

15.7 

17.8 

17.4  1 

I  cia-ho 

18.4 

19.5 

19.0 

Mo. 

11.5 

12.7 

11.9 

;  Wyo. 

13.2 

1,5.7 

17.3 

N.  Dak. 

13.3 

16.5 

16.2 

;  Colo. 

14.5 

16.5 

18.0 

S.  Dak. 

12.4 

15.0 

14.1  1 

[  Wash, 

20.0 

21.1 

19.8 

Nehr. 

14.  8 

17.5 

16.9  1 

;  Oreg. 

18.9 

21.6 

19.9 

Kans. 

15.6 

16.9 

16.8  1 

!  Calif. 

21.2 

22.2 

22.4 

W.H.OEHT. 

14.  69 

16.79 

16.23  ! 

,  WEST.- 

17.28 

19.48 

19.46 

U.S. 

14.86 

16.67 

16.12 

1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  "by  reporters 
divided  "by  the  total  nurnher  of  milk  cov;s  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds. 
Eigures  for  New  England  States  and  Nev;  Jersey  are  "based  on  comhined  returns  from 
crop  and  special  dairy  reporters.     Figares  for  other  States,  regions,  and  U.S. 
are  hased  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  "based 
in  part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  as 
follows:    North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Dela-uare  ajid  Florida; 
South  Central,  Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 
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APRIL  EGG  PRODUCTION 


State 
and 
Division 


: Number  of  layers  on 
:hand  during  April 


1942 


.  1  . 

Thousands 


iiiggs  per 
100  lasers 


1342 


  1943_ 

Number 

992 


Durin 
"l? 42" 


Total  ezgs  produced 

g  April     :  Jan.toApr.incL 


1.943_  j_  1942 
Millions 

42 


:  1943 


Me, 
N-H. 
Vt. 
Mass , 
R.I, 
Conn , 
■K.Y, 
N ,  J , 
Pa,  _ 
N.Atl_." 
§hio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mi  ch . 
Wis . 


2 
11 

5 
15 


748 
402 
772 
646 
338 
212 
554 
127 
055 


2 
12 

5 
16 


104 

564 
907 
232 
420 
582 
543 
569 
286 


944 
896 
968 
938 
911 
980 
753 
770 
788 


896 
974 
950 
903 
911 
752 
698 
773 


34 
27 
15 
71 
7 
44 

203 
91 

269 


30 
18 
83 
8 
49 

220 
95 

289 


119 
96 
51 
250 
28 
142 
699 
355 
928 


144 
105 

62 
283 

29 
164 
781 
341 
1,033 


41 


904 


46 
"17 
13 
19 
10 
14 


207 
950 
582 
756 
443 
678 


816 


805 


303 
217 
306 
167 

224 


834 
316 
252 
338 
177 
244 


2_^6_68 
965" 
679 
910 
546 
756 


2_j_947 
1,062" 

808 
1,052 
599 
843 


16 
11 

17 
9 
13 


893 
544 
514 
603 
424 


794 
881 
746 
740 
671 


758 
854 
713 
698 
665 


E  .N . Cent , 

Minn  • 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak, 
3, Dak, 
Nebr , 
Kans . 


68 


983 


7_6 
"23 

30 
22 
5 
8 
13 
15 


409 
816 
748 
776 
284 
163 
657 
848 


764 


737 


1_,217_ 

335 
484 
345 
74 
120 
210 
247 


403 
524 
402 
84 
137 
245 
289 


3_^8^6 
1,070" 
1,395 
1,022 
205 
342 
642 
791 


4^3£4 
1,329" 
1,561 
1,179 

223 
380 
779 
922 


19 
20 
18 
4 
6 
11 
13 


069 
165 
986 
186 
896 
534 
312 


758 
719 
818 
767 
746 
824 
857 


v^.lT.Cent. 


692 
704 
764 
596 
677 
797 
824 


102 


143  120 


292 


777 


732 


UgI. 

Md, 

Va, 

"I.Va. 

^  i ,  C , 

S.C. 

Ga, 

Fla. 


T,£15_ 
15 
49 
120 
60 
118 
43 
85 
27 


2_,084 
15 
50 

125 
64 

134 
43 
91 
29 


5_^4_67 

50' 
155 
391 
183 
340 
120 
244 

87 


6_^37_3 
50" 

166- 
418' 
212 
408 
129 
275 
93 


309 
822 
036 
298 
096 
794 
778 
570 


842 
880 
414 
566 
620 
172 
504 
801 


830 
746 
695 
312 
668 
524 
470 
692 


800 
734 
680 
794 
557 
359 
398 
596 


£.At_l,_ 

Ky, 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss, 

Ark. 

La, 

Okla, 

-QX,  

'lont , 

-daho 
■ .  yo , 
Colo , 
':.Mex, 
.'II'  i  z , 
Jtah 

lev, 

«ash, 

)re  r., 

M^j.  _ 

•  s . 


31 


25; 


34 
9 
9 
7 
6 
7 
4 

11 

25. 
'81 


79_9 
787 
429 
010 
736 
156 
026 
647 
9^90 
781 


654 


583 


153 
127 

87 
80 

106 
52 

176 

_  1^1 
1.143 


174 
156 

105 
90 
113 
55 
204 
433 
330 


lj57Q 
454" 
376 
248- 
219- 
273 
142 
551 
_1_^C_95_ 

3 , 363 


1^751 
540" 
482 
301 
264 
•310 
157 
664' 
1jl315 
■4.073" 


8 
7 
5 
5 
6 
3 
9 
21 
68 


388 

650 
440 
364 
288 
506 
949 
652 
235 


824 
656 
596 
500 
686 
470 
767 


1_^671 
"1 .6  7  5" 


782 
650 
500 
338 
578 
368 
752 
6_65 
626" 


716 
955 
649 
3,031 
921 
489 
1,854 
204 
5,218 
2,762 
__U,_97£ 
_50,26£ 
343_,292_ 


3 

_1^ 

_34 

393 


865 
012 
747 
358 
190 
549 
014 
217 
580 
036 
84^ 
414 
902 


1,752 
1,716 
1,740 
1,746 
1,578 
1,722 
1,752 
1,830 
1,812 
1,872 
lj^813 
"1,794" 


1,692 
1,782 
1,758 
1,752 
1,548 
1,698 
1,030 
1,803 
1,782 
1,848 
ljj_7_22 
■l_^746" 
>a.708: 


30 
34 
11 
53 
15 

8 
32 

4 
95 
52 

_ 

6,005 


32 
36 
13 
59 
18 

9 
37 

4 
99 
56 

_  138 
_  _6  0 1. 
6_,7_2J7 


90 
99 
34 
153 
46 
30 
115 
14 
-  332 
176 

 ^72_3 

_1_^812' 
18.736" 


93 
114 

41 
190 

61 

32 
128 

14 
358 
193 
__305 
'2,029" 


1_^749 
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After  I'ive  Days  He  turn  to 
U!TIT3D  SITAIIES  ]H?AR2vI5:i\u:  05^  AaB^ICUXiTimS-  ;  Penalty  lor  Private  Use  to  Avoid 

BUELAU  OP  AGRICUL TUBAL  ECONOMICS        '  Payment  of  "Postage,  $300. 

l/aSHIHOTON,  D.  C. 


OPPIGIAL 


MILTON  s  e!?rG^s 

ASST  DIRECTOR 

OENERAL  CROP  SECTIOM 

CQU20dm  CREDIT  CORP 

^l-B  SOUTH' BLBG.,  WASHINGTON  D  C 


